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NANSEN.* 



I shall attempt to speak of a topic which lies perhaps a 
little outside of our ordinary limits. We are supposed to be 
primarily interested in ethical problems, and especially as they 
are affected by the speculative movements which modify ac- 
cepted creeds, or by the great social changes which bring into 
prominence new applications of old principles. When, how- 
ever, I was requested to give this lecture, I was solacing my- 
self with reading a book which has no direct or tangible 
bearing upon such high matters. Happily, one cannot talk 
about anything without stirring some ethical problem, and, as 
the duchess said, there is a moral in everything if you know 
where to look for it. There is no social problem in the Arctic 
region, and an account of a journey in that quarter involves 
no special metaphysical presuppositions. I confess, however, 
to have been fascinated by Nansen's story of adventures to a 
degree which very few treatises upon " Appearance and Re- 
ality," or discussions of the true law of wages and population, 
have ever rivalled. What is more, I am not ashamed of my- 
self. I have been under an irresistible compulsion. I have 
been living — so far as my imagination would enable me to live 
— in the farthest North : I have looked from the mast-head of 
the Fram over the vast ice-fields, and listened to the grinding 
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floes piled up by the oceanic currents against the ship's tim- 
bers; to sounds such as those which the Ancient Mariner 
heard when 

" The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound." 

I have made the acquaintance of white bears and walruses 
and watched the strange play of the shifting Northern Lights 
above the boundless Arctic solitude. And especially I have 
become a friend — upon paper only, I am sorry to say — of the 
gallant thirteen who took danger and toil so cheerily and 
simply ; and I have been convinced of one consolatory fact. 
Norway is not, I believe, specially interesting to the economic 
mind ; its manufacturing output is certainly limited. From a 
literary point of view, again, it has lately been known to us as 
the environment of singular psychological monstrosities, who 
represent, it appears, latter-day morality and show what ex- 
traordinary freaks are played by " heredity" and degeneration, 
— the modern substitutes for the devil. Well, after reading 
Nansen, one perceives that Norway can still turn out one pro- 
duct, and that the noblest of all products, — I mean, brave 
men. They are men, too, who illustrate the doctrine of 
heredity in a pleasanter way than Ibsen's dramas. There is 
no degeneracy about them. Nansen and his followers have 
shown sufficiently to all who have followed his story that the 
simple-minded old heroes of the Sagas have left worthy de- 
scendants, — men whose nerves are braced, instead of being 
shaken, by danger ; and who, if they have lost some of the 
brutality and reckless disregard of human life of the old 
Vikings, are not one whit behind them in the manly qualities 
which attract us even to the ancient warriors whose morality 
was not in all respects that of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Nansen's book, it was remarked to me by one who has a good 
right to speak, is superior as a book for boys, — and I hope I 
have not quite ceased to be a boy, — even to Robinson Crusoe; 
it proves that Nature can always improve upon art when she 
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chooses, and that the most ingenious combinations of the 
novelist fall short of the reality. I do not press the com- 
parison or judge the order of merit. But there is a relation. 
The charm of Defoe's masterpiece is the portrait of the sturdy 
commonplace Briton, deprived of all resources and left to fight 
his way for himself against the dumb opposition of nature. 
He is the type of the self-reliant and indomitable capacity for 
falling upon one's feet, which, in the days of his biographer, 
was laying the foundations of the British empire. Robinson 
Crusoe is the English adventurer who stood behind Clive and 
Warren Hastings and Wolfe and Hawke and Anson, and 
turned their victories to account by planting himself solidly in 
the world, sometimes upon other people's toes. Nansen may 
be taken as another incarnation of the same qualities ; and we 
regard him with a similar feeling as he calmly settles himself 
with a single companion, not on a tropical island, but to live 
upon blubber and frozen bear in the dominions of the old Feast 
Giant, as imperturbably and confident as if he was taking up 
his quarters at the best hotel in Paris or London. 

It may be I make the remark from a certain vanity which 
I cannot quite repress, but in one respect Nansen appeals to 
me a little more than to his average reader. In old days, I 
was a worshipper — partly because I could never be an em- 
bodiment — of athletic excellence. There is something com- 
plete, satisfactory, undeniable about a knock-down blow at 
boxing which you can seldom find to the same degree in more 
exalted pursuits. Among all forms of athletic sports, there 
was none which I loved better than sheer unscientific Alpine 
scrambling. I remember with perverted pride how I once 
incurred the severe censure of the leading historian of the 
day because I had seduced a favorite pupil of his to join in an 
attack upon a hitherto unclimbed peak instead of devoting 
his vacation to an investigation of the mediaeval history and 
present constitution of the Swiss Federation. It flatters me, 
too, to recollect how on another occasion I offended an emi- 
nent man of science — he was magnanimous enough to forgive 
me most cordially afterwards — by confessing my utter rejec- 
tion of the theory that Alpine adventure required some scien- 
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tific pretext for its justification. Science I said — I am quoting 
myself partly from memory — was simply a nuisance in the 
Alps, and no one but a hypocrite would condescend to mask 
a love of climbing pure and simple under any profession of 
scientific zeal. Well, I do not defend myself. I do not think 
my opinions require defence. They are too obviously sound. 
I refer to them partly from a candid desire to explain part of 
my admiration for Nansen. He exemplifies my old doctrine 
and brings me back to my old state of mind. My adventures, 
indeed, were to his as a boy's practice with a pop-gun to prac- 
tice with the monster guns of a modern iron-clad. So far from 
supporting myself, even for a day, upon raw sea-gulls, I always 
kept within measurable distance of a good table d'hote, and 
subscribed to the sentiment which used to appear in an adver- 
tisement that the best scenery in the world is improved by a 
good hotel in the foreground. Still, one may compare small 
things with great. Experience in the Hampshire militia, as 
we know on the highest authority, might be useful to the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire, and similarly a love of the 
glaciers which one can cross in a day's march is some help 
towards appreciating the achievements which involved three 
years' isolation in the Arctic regions. This predisposition may 
show why I appreciate one side — some people think it the 
lower side — of Nansen's achievements. I was inclined to 
look upon him from what may be called the sporting point of 
view, — to admire the sheer exuberance of spirits, and conse- 
quent delight in measuring oneself against difficulties, in tax- 
ing one's physical powers to the utmost, even at an imminent 
risk to life, of testing not only courage but coolness, resource, 
and endurance, which he exhibited in the highest degree, and 
which are in some degree manifested even in much lower 
forms of sport and afford some justification of our apprecia- 
tion. There is a satisfaction in witnessing such a superabun- 
dance of vitality that its possessor, not content with common- 
place opportunities, must needs go and try whether his head 
or an iceberg is the hardest. I treat the so-called scientific 
aim as a respectable pretext, a producible excuse for giving 
full play to the demands of excessive energy. Undoubtedly, 
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as I have confessed, that was my own view in the matter of 
Alpine scrambling ; but I will not presume, or rather I do not 
dare to say a word against the claims of science. It is quite 
as dangerous now to depreciate in the slightest degree any- 
thing that can be called a scientific aim as to sneer at any 
action that can cover itself under a religious mask. The 
Royal Society and the Salvation Army are objects at which 
one may not even smile. If a man can discover a new variety 
of flea, or find out, as Nansen appears to have found out, that 
there are a great many diatoms (whatever they may be) in the 
Arctic Ocean, we count him to be repaid for any cost of labor. 
I have no complaints to make of wasted energy, — though to 
me personally it is a matter of perfect indifference whether 
there be or be not diatoms in the water at latitude eighty 
degrees, — and I am willing to grant to any scientific enthu- 
siast, for the sake of argument at least, that such a result is 
worth the labors of a lifetime. I regard the pretext as rela- 
tively insignificant, but I admit it to be in some sense essential. 
Writers upon ethics have sometimes discussed what they hold 
to be a paradox. The end of fox-hunting, they say, is pre- 
sumably to catch the fox. Now, no one would risk his neck to 
catch a perfectly useless animal, and his real motive must of 
course be the exhilaration of the gallop. Yet it is equally 
true that the pleasure somehow vanishes if you suppose the 
fox to be absent. The riding across country would lose all 
its charm, if there were not a real animal and a bona fide 
attempt to catch him. The scientific results attainable in 
Nansen's case, — the mapping of an utterly useless region, — the 
incidental discovery of new forms which may help to illustrate 
some points of natural history, have the same kind of value 
as the catching of the fox. In that sense, I admit a certain im- 
portance in providing oneself with a pretext, which takes the 
pursuit out of the category of mere amusement. Without it 
even so grand a sport as a journey to the North Pole would 
tend to lose its charm. Some people might condemn adven- 
ture for the sake of adventure as a frivolous waste of good 
energy ; and we can at least silence him effectually by appeal- 
ing to the magical phrase, scientific exploration. But, besides 
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this, the pretext has the good effect of obviating any sugges- 
tion of mere love of display. Sport — which ought to spring 
simply from unmixed delight in giving vent to accumulated 
energy — rapidly degenerates whenever it is tainted by the 
least suspicion of gambling or mercenary motives and in a 
less degree, whenever the apparent purpose is ostentation or 
mere desire to surpass other performers. The excuse of 
science has just this good effect in Nansen's book. It ex- 
cused him at any rate to himself for yielding to his love of 
adventure. It excludes the supposition which would spoil 
everything that he was merely going, like some travellers 
whom one could mention, in the hope of becoming a lion 
in social circles, or to show that he was a better man than 
some of his predecessors. That gives the stamp of simplicity 
which contributes the special charm to his narrative. We 
feel that he has not the smallest wish to lower the character 
of earlier travellers who did not get so far; he speaks of 
them heartily as valued comrades who have a common pas- 
sion, and whose experience has been necessary to his own 
success. That is a virtue in which neither travellers nor stu- 
dents of science at home are always conspicuous. We feel, 
again, that the scientific aim is at least so far serious that he 
considers it to be a full justification ; and therefore, the lower 
the rate at which we put it, the stronger it becomes as a proof 
of modesty. It argues an humble estimate of the qualities 
which he has dedicated to the achievement. He counts him- 
self at so cheap a rate, that is, as to hold that we should make 
a good bargain by spending a dozen Nansens as the price of 
filling a small square in the maps of a useless region. I was 
interested again in the simple musings by which he solaces 
himself when drifting with exasperating slowness before the 
winds and the too languid currents. It will be all the same, 
he reflects, in a century or perhaps a few millenniums hence. 
The whole planet will be then declining towards the state of 
our unfortunate satellite, spinning through the infinite spaces 
without air or water or any one to breathe or drink ; and it 
will then matter to nobody — or rather there will be no one to 
whom it could matter — whether in the remote past somebody 
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did or did not get a few miles nearer to the North Pole. I do 
not know whether reflections of this type are really very con- 
solatory ; they are perhaps as good for that purpose as many 
of the famous reflections with which Stoics and other ancient 
and modern philosophers have tried to comfort themselves ; 
but, if logically doubtful, they are characteristic of the mood 
of any brave man who is occupied in a dangerous enterprise. 
They are one way of expressing the sentiment that we must 
not bother too much about success, so long as we are dis- 
charging the function that has been imposed upon us. It 
must be added, too, that Nansen's hopes are not for merely 
personal success. His function is always endeared to him by 
the thought that it has been intrusted to him by his country- 
men, and that he is doing something for the honor of his 
beloved Norway. A ship, according to Johnson, is a prison, 
with a chance of being drowned. Nansen and his comrades 
go to prison for three years in the spirit of patriots who en- 
counter persecution for the sake of their country. 

The ostensible end, then, of such adventure, if we cannot 
call it useless, — for I am not permitted to intimate such a 
heretical opinion, — is not commended, to outsiders like me, by 
its utility. We are charmed by the qualities displayed, not 
by the value of the result. In other words, we take a purely 
aesthetic view of the case ; and here occurs one moral prob- 
lem, namely, whether such a view can ever be justifiable. I 
was reading the other day a fierce controversy as to the 
legitimacy of this mode of considering moral questions. You 
must, Sir James Mackintosh had said, admire virtue for its 
own sake, for the beauty of character displayed, not for the 
results obtained. Directly you begin to admire it merely for 
the sake of its advantages, you desert the truly moral point 
of view. This is to take the stand-point of the artist. A 
pleasure is what we call aesthetic just in so far as it is, so to 
speak, self-contained. The object ceases to be purely beauti- 
ful when you think of it as a means to something else. The 
appreciation means the immediate delight which goes with 
the direct intuition. You admire a beautiful figure — an 
athlete who presents a perfect combination of grace and 
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vigor — with a certain instinctive perception; and directly 
you begin to admire him because he can do you a service, 
knock down an enemy, or pull you 'out of a pit, your 
admiration becomes merely utilitarian, and has no more of 
the characteristic quality of moral approval than your value 
under similar circumstances of a rope or a revolver. Mack- 
intosh proceeded to illustrate this doctrine by the character 
which some one has given of Fletcher of Saltoun. Fletcher, 
it had been said, was a man who would give his life to do the 
least service to his country, but would not commit a base 
action to save it. He was therefore a model of heroic quali- 
ties. This statement excited the wrath of James Mill, 
sturdiest and most rigorous of utilitarians. The remark 
about Fletcher, he said, sounds like a pretty compliment ; but 
when you look at it, you see that it is a mere bit of delusive 
phrase-making. Fletcher, you say, would not do a base thing 
to save his country ; but what do you mean by " base" ? 
Suppose, for example, that he had been intrusted with a 
Scottish fortress which was besieged by the English. If it 
had been necessary to kill, to lie in wait, to encourage the 
basest treachery in his enemies, would he not have done it ? 
Would he not, if it had become necessary, have turned out 
women and children by the hundred and left them to starve 
between the lines, if he could thereby have held out a little 
longer and given another chance to his side, even though, it 
maybe, his side was clearly in the wrong ? You say that he 
would have done nothing base to save his country ; but then 
you tacitly assume that nothing which would have contributed 
to save his country — that is, to give his country the advan- 
tage, whether his country were in the right or the wrong, — 
could possibly have been base. You profess to admire a 
man for disregarding the consequences of his actions ; and yet 
you proceed to admit that an action may become wicked 
or virtuous in the highest degree as the consequences change. 
Is this not a mere juggle? 

Mackintosh, that is, had been giving himself the airs of a 
lofty moralist because he denounced the maxim, which may 
certainly be applied in a bad sense, that the end justifies the 
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means. Mill, on the other hand, carries through to its logical 
results the doctrine that morality is in every case determined 
by its utility, or in other words by its calculable consequences. 
To admire the quality, the sense of honor, even the benevo- 
lence or the public spirit of a hero, independently of its 
results, is either to admire mischievous conduct or to evade 
the result by a mere trick of logical fence. You pretend to 
obey your conscience for its own sake, but you tacitly arrange 
that it may give the most different answers under different 
circumstances ; or you really admire even a misguided con- 
science and then you become a mere sentimentalist, admiring 
what does harm as well as what does good and utterly un- 
able to assign a reasonable criterion of morality. You start 
from professions of the immutability of morality. If it be im- 
mutable, in the sense that it does not change whether it does 
harm or good, it ceases to be moral ; and if it does change, 
you must give up all claims to making good your brag of im- 
mutability. This leads to a very pretty quarrel; and it might 
be interesting on another occasion to inquire precisely what is 
meant by the maxim that the means are not justified by the 
end. From the absolute utilitarian point of view that maxim 
becomes, as Mill said, something very like nonsense ; or it 
must be interpreted only to mean that you must consider the 
consequences implied in the means as well as the consequences 
implied in gaining the end. I do not wish at present to stray 
into a discussion as to the primary ethical assumptions. I 
will only point out that this case of Fletcher of Saltoun may 
be put in a way which would evade Mill's objection. For, in 
the first place, when we admire such a man, a man of honor, 
to whom the thought of treachery or any want of chivalry is 
intolerable, we may mean that he is displaying qualities which 
are admirable because essential to the welfare of society, 
without asking whether they are in this particular case 
rightly applied. We have to make such a distinction in most 
concrete cases, if we would form a sound judgment. In most 
wars, for example, we desire victory to fall to one side, though, 
generally speaking, there is a great deal of wrong on both 
sides ; but that need not hinder us from admiring the fine 
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qualities displayed on both sides. We may surely admire the 
patriotic zeal of the French patriots who turned out to resist 
foreign invasion in 1793, and admire at the same time the 
simple-minded British sailors whose whole theory of duty 
was summed up in fighting for King George. I should be 
very sorry not to admire both, whatever my views might be 
as to the merits of the particular questions at issue. Even at 
the present moment, one who sympathizes with the Greeks 
and detests the Turkish government may feel respect for the 
military virtues of the Turkish private. A man may show 
noble qualities, though he takes entirely erroneous views of 
political issues ; and it is most desirable that they should be 
recognized by his antagonists. That is to say, a sound moral 
estimate will not be guided simply by our calculation of the 
particular consequences or of the intentions of the actors ; 
but also by the qualities which remain even when they are 
applied to very bad purposes. In another sense, again, we 
may agree with the eulogy upon Fletcher which appeared so 
ridiculous to Mill. We may admit, for example, that actions 
depend in a sense upon their consequences for their moral 
coloring. If it became necessary to save one's country, to 
save it, say, from the invasion of a despotic invader, from 
slavery, devastation, and misery, a man could certainly be 
justified in sacrificing his own life and the life of his followers, 
and even those of many innocent people. Not to admit that 
would certainly be to cease to admire some of the noblest 
and most virtuous of heroes. But, even in such a case, we 
admire the man who is guided and governed by a chivalrous 
principle ; who shrinks from the use of some motives because 
they appear to be base, even though they might contribute to 
a good immediate end. Civilized laws have begun to admit, 
for example, that there are methods of warfare which are not 
justified by the injury inflicted upon the enemy. They are 
base in the sense that they are barbarous, and such, there- 
fore, as would be condemned by the higher humanity which 
recognizes a fellow-creature even in an enemy. 

So far, there might be an ultimate agreement; if we in- 
terpret " consequences" and " utility" in a wider sense than 
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Mill contemplated. The chivalrous instinct, which shrinks 
from inflicting injury at any cost, is perhaps a blind prejudice 
which can give no sufficient account of itself; but it may be 
also justifiable in the light of reason, as a tacit recognition of 
the value of human life in general, and of the necessity of 
keeping up a standard of high feeling. In other words, if we 
admit the principle of utility, we must interpret it, not to mean 
the particular set of consequences which can be foreseen at a 
given moment, but the importance of maintaining self-respect 
and, with it, preserving the qualities which are in the widest 
sense useful to the race at large. It is desirable, perhaps, that 
some kinds of conduct should be absolutely condemned for 
this reason even when they might be temporarily useful, be- 
cause abstinence from them tends essentially to strengthen 
qualities which are both moral and permanently useful. 

Mackintosh, at any rate, — though I need not dwell with 
length upon his special point, — admitted this. The qualities 
which you admire, he said, are useful, though you admire 
them without explicit reference to utility. A horse is a 
beautiful animal by reason of the form which also enables 
him to win a race. You perceive and feel the beauty without 
caring whether he will win the Derby or whether his racing 
will bring you money or loss, or be absolutely indifferent. So 
in the moral question ; you may admire devoted patriotism or 
a keen sense of honor, whether in the given occasion it may 
array the possessor on your side or against you ; but so far 
from including the consideration that these qualities are in the 
highest sense useful, it admits the utility and recognizes the 
principle, without bringing it into the foreground of your 
thought. To admire a pernicious quality would certainly be 
to show a moral obliquity. But the question follows whether 
I can admire conduct which is essentially useless or rather 
which is its own end ; which is pleasant not for any ulterior 
motives, but simply as delightful in itself. And this brings 
me back to Nansen, from whom I have been apparently 
diverging. His narrative is fascinating, I have said, precisely 
as a novel or a poem is fascinating. We regard it aestheti- 
cally, almost without asking whether it be a fiction or a truth. 
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We, I speak for myself, care very little more whether there be 
a real place called Franz Josef's Land than whether there ex- 
ists anywhere in the world a real island to which Friday was 
brought to be eaten by cannibals. The charm, again, is in 
the display of certain characteristics; in the courage dis- 
played by the dash into the unknown world ; the admirable 
good humor with which a small party of men, shut up to- 
gether for months, keep up their spirits, do not feel, or, at any 
rate, suppress — for that they should not feel seems super- 
human — any sense that their companions are occasionally 
bores, preserve discipline along with perfect ease and good 
fellowship, and accept everything in the spirit of the admi- 
rable maxim that it is all in the day's work. That these are 
excellent qualities is undeniable ; and we should naturally ex- 
press our conviction by repeating the old eulogium that such 
men would be able to go anywhere and do anything. If the 
enterprise had been undertaken for a purely philanthropic 
object, — to convert savages or lead a colony to a land of free- 
dom, — we should of course have felt that our sympathy was, 
so to speak, perfectly normal and legitimate. But the peculi- 
arity of my feeling at any rate is that I sympathize the more, 
just because they had no object which commends itself to me 
as adequate because there were no Esquimaux to convert and 
no colony to be planted. Is it not wrong to admire men 
whose fine qualities run more or less to waste ; or, if that 
cannot be said, that might have been applied to some purpose 
of more importance to the welfare of mankind ? To admire 
simplicity, daring, vigor, and good comradeship is of course 
right ; but ought we not, it may be asked, to regret all the 
more their devotion of these virtues to inadequate ends ? Is 
there not work enough to be done and no superfluity of 
workers ? Society, even society in Norway, suffers from evils 
of which we hear enough and to the remedy of which every 
able and vigorous man can lend a hand. Can we excuse 
anybody for neglecting such tasks ? for painting pictures or 
writing novels or running off to the North Pole instead of 
promoting some method of reform? Dr. Johnson, some- 
where or other, mentions a young gentleman who scandalized 
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his relatives by neglecting his duties and spent his time in 
running about the town shooting cats. That was obviously 
wrong ; but is it so much better to be running about in the 
Arctic regions shooting polar bears ? If we take the strictly 
utilitarian view and measure the value of every action by the 
value of the end to be produced, are we not bound to condemn 
all such divergencies ? Do they not imply a miscalculation 
of the true purposes of human energy ? Must we not con- 
sider them to be liable to the same objection as luxury in 
general? — that is, that they involve a misappropriation of 
some part of the total stock of human energy to purposes 
which, after all, seem to end in mere enjoyment and to have 
no appreciable tendency to make mankind wiser or better ? 
To give a satisfactory answer, I must go back a little. 

I began by speaking of my youthful reverence for athletic 
heroes ; and I might have accounted for it partly by referring 
to certain characteristics of the moral guides of my youth. 
Those were the days in which a great deal of good-humored 
ridicule was being expended upon a new sect which had 
lately arisen and been nicknamed "muscular Christians." 
Their prophets, it was said, declared it to be the whole duty 
of man to fear God and to walk one thousand miles in one 
thousand hours. The doctrine was expounded with a de- 
lightful simplicity in " Tom Brown's School Days ;" which to 
school-boys, at any rate, seemed to intimate that the merits of 
Dr. Arnold as a moral reformer were to be measured by the 
zeal displayed by his scholars in the pursuit of foot-ball and 
cricket much more than by their scholarship. Even before 
the appearance of that delightful work, the popular novel of 
that period generally contained a hero of gigantic strength, — 
as strong as Porthos in Dumas's " Three Musketeers," — and 
also, as it would seem, entitled to claim or sometimes to dis- 
pense with the possession of the Christian virtues. Charles 
Kingsley's " Amyas Leigh" is perhaps the hero of the race who 
has still most vitality in him at the present day. In Kings- 
ley's case, the exaltation of these athletic heroes was a part 
of his protest against the starved and ascetic type which he 
associated with the preaching of Newman and the sacerdotal- 
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ists. In " Hypatia" the same part is played by the Goths, 
who, Pagans as they are, are obviously much more to his 
taste than the thoroughly orthodox Christians who fast and 
pray most energetically with very bad results to everybody 
concerned. At first sight, at any rate, and it is needless to go 
into the question further, it is certainly rather difficult to under- 
stand how Kingsley's enthusiasm for the full-blooded, life-en- 
gaging, fighting, and adventurous type, which he employed so 
wisely in the old Teutonic invaders of the empire and the Scan- 
dinavian Vikings and the Elizabethan seamen, half pirate and 
half Protestant and patriot, is to be blended with the ordinary 
Christian ideal in which such virtues come to be perilously 
near to splendid vices. Anyhow, the doctrine became popular 
for a period, and, as the enemy declares, has led in some 
directions to objectionable results. English education, we are 
told, has suffered from the exaltation of athleticism, and young 
men are tempted to injure their health and neglect their 
studies to the detriment of more serious intellectual cultivation. 
I must be content to say that I cannot quite desert my old 
doctrines. I think that Kingsley and his followers attracted 
us because their teaching corresponded to a real want, which 
is certainly not less pressing now than then. Apart from 
all exaggeration, it is of course obvious that the need of 
bodily exercise becomes more felt as we are more congre- 
gated in vast towns and deprived of our old playgrounds. 
The love of sport, as I think Mr. Herbert Spencer has some- 
where remarked, is the expression of the old faculties that 
were organized in the race when it still had to roam in forests 
and depend upon the chase for its existence. They had still 
room for display at a recent period. In Scott's inimitable 
Dandie Dinmont we have an ideal portrait of a type which is 
daily becoming more impossible, — of the perfectly simple- 
minded, vigorous yeoman leading a masculine open air life, 
and possessing, under a rough outside, the domestic virtues 
which mean that strong affections flourish most richly in mas- 
culine natures. A Dandie Dinmont now, born in a back lane 
with a gin palace round the corner, and in the society of all 
the waifs and strays of a huge population instead of among a 
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lot of comrades as independent as himself, has every tempta- 
tion to be misled by his animal instincts and to become a mere 
rough or bully, a part of the proletariat, instead of a stalwart, 
self-respecting member of a little circle of healthy simple- 
minded farmers. The change of environment has come upon 
us with such amazing rapidity that adaptation has lagged be- 
hind it. Possibly, some of us may look forward to a Utopia, 
in which we shall have dropped all the rustic excess of appe- 
tite and muscular energy and become creatures with big 
brains and attenuated muscles, capable of finding sufficient 
employment in town life and forgetting that there are such 
things as open fields and skies untainted by smoke. Mean- 
while, however, the flesh struggles against such a consumma- 
tion, and, I must confess, it has my sympathies. I have lived 
much in libraries ; but I do not want to lose all the impulses 
which led me to pant for a breath of air from Alpine glaciers 
or off the Atlantic waves. My fellow-creatures, I am glad to 
perceive, appear to be of the same mind. The modern love 
of wild scenery for its own sake, — so far, that is, as it is modern, 
— the desire to preserve open spaces and commons in this over 
populated little island ; and the growing appreciation of ath- 
letic amusements to take the place of the old field sports are at 
bottom different forms of the protest which is being made 
under modern restraints which are always tightening their 
grasp. We feel that we are being overcrowded, physically and 
morally ; that we cannot get out of each other's sight ; and 
are treading more and more persistently upon each other's 
toes ; we are in danger of becoming items in a mob instead 
of members of an organized society ; and we have something 
of the feeling of those unfortunate victims who were crammed 
into the Black Hole of Calcutta. The air is becoming stifling, 
corrupted by the products of our own breathing ; and we long 
more and more for something fresh and for room to give play 
to muscles warped by mutual pressure. That I suspect was 
what made some of us take to Alpine climbing; where 
we could at least play at being upon untrodden ground or 
elbowed at every step by our fellow-creatures. And that is 
what gives a special charm to that scenery of Nansen's adven- 
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tures ; in regions where there is nothing to right or left but 
the expanses of absolutely unvisited deserts, and where you 
may wander as far as northern skies will permit without the 
slightest danger of being run over by a hansom cab. 

I have dwelt upon this by way of connecting the question 
before us with some of a wider application. It is evident, in 
brief, that the purely utilitarian canon requires modification 
and expansion. In thinking of Nansen, we have been led to 
the borders of a wide problem. Social changes have been so 
vast and rapid in the last two or three generations, that, 
whatever exultation we may express for some of the results 
achieved, we certainly feel that we are far from being properly 
adapted to the new constitution of things. One of the ques- 
tions, we see, that is forced upon us is the simple problem, 
what is to become of our muscles? Are they to be mere 
ligaments intended to move pens over paper or to turn the 
handles which set machinery in motion ? One answer is per- 
haps suggested by the existence of bicycles. I never see a 
bicycle, unless it is coming round a very sharp corner, with- 
out a sense of gratitude to the inventor. I am glad, that is, 
that city clerks have a new inducement to use their legs as 
well as their fingers, and have fresh opportunities of getting 
outside of city streets. Our grandfathers sometimes indulged 
in lamentations for which we generally express small sym- 
pathy. There was the ingenious, chivalrous, high-souled Mr. 
Windham, for example, as Macaulay calls him, the " finest 
gentleman of the age, his form developed by every manly 
exercise," and his face beaming with " intelligence and spirit." 
He is introduced to us by Macaulay as one of the men who 
endeavored to call Warren Hastings to account for misusing 
the power of England over the unfortunate Hindoo. He is 
now more frequently remembered as having made a speech in 
the House of Commons in defence of bull-baiting. He would 
leave a debate to be present at an encounter of the old heroes 
of the prize-ring. He won by such tastes the special admira- 
tion of Cobbett, who quarrelled first or last with every other 
statesman, but could never quite give up a man who thor- 
oughly appreciated cudgel-flaying, wrestling, and cock-fight- 
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ing. The love of these rough and sometimes brutal amuse- 
ments has become offensive to most of us, in spite of some 
little tendency to an occasional revival. We may, however, 
agree that, little as we regret the brutality, we could wish that, 
instead of being simply suppressed, such recreations had been 
supplanted by others equally manly and free from the de- 
grading elements. We agree, that is, that a completely civil- 
ized being should include the full development of body as 
well as mind ; and that both body and mind require for their 
healthy development something more than application to 
purely utilitarian purposes. The ideal civilization supposes 
that a large part of the energy of the human being should be 
spent in healthy enjoyment, in activities which are delightful 
for their own sake without reference to any other end. That, 
of course, is obvious in a social point of view. Nothing is 
more pitiful in a great town than the sight of children who do 
not even know how to play or whose playground is limited to 
the gutter. It is equally sad, however, though it may not be 
so pathetic, to see grown-up people who do not know how to 
amuse themselves ; who cannot appreciate books or pictures 
or music or natural amusements, and who are therefore 
doomed to spend whatever time is left by the struggle for ex- 
istence upon the distraction which comes from coarse stimu- 
lants, from the excitement of gambling, or the oblivion of care 
that is produced by strong drink. But that is to say, in other 
words, that play, both for old and young, is an essential ele- 
ment in human life ; and that the moral worth of a people 
must be tested by its amusements as much as by its directly 
useful pursuits. Hay, understood in this sense, includes, of 
course, a wide sphere. Art in general, according to some 
psychologists, is essentially a form of play. Poetry or music 
or painting, the fine arts in general, suppose a form of activity 
in which a man devotes himself not to any further result, but 
to the expression of his own emotions and the cultivation of 
pleasurable sentiment. To deny its utility on this ground 
would be to suppress all the elevating and refining impulses ; 
and to look forward to a state in which everything except the 
Vol. VIII.— No. i 2 
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gratification of the instincts necessary to the lowest kind of 
existence would be entirely suppressed. 

This, in short, gives one form in which the freedom of 
which I have spoken sometimes presents itself. You admit 
in some sense that the main end of conduct should be to 
promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; and 
yet the precepts which you deduce from your principles seem 
to imply a colorless monotony and a life uncheered by any 
pursuits enjoyable in themselves. That is the difficulty which 
one feels in a great many philanthropic schemes. It is easy, 
and it sounds edifying, to draw up a list from the countless 
sorrows and wrongs of human beings and to ask how a 
human being can find it in his heart to attend to anything 
else. Rome is burning and you are fiddling; while your 
fellow-creatures are suffering from so many and such deeply 
seated evils, how can you be sitting in comfort, excogitating 
sonnets and painting pictures for the pleasure of millionaires ? 
That is the argument which is put to us by philanthropists, 
whom we must all respect, even if their views be occasionally 
somewhat narrow and one-sided. We must, I think, admit 
also that the argument is a serious one. We may, of course, 
give various answers. We may say, for example, that phil- 
anthropy no doubt points to a very excellent purpose, but is 
liable to the obvious objection that it is generally so mis- 
chievous; The science of helping our neighbors is a difficult 
one which requires full thought, skill, and care. However 
true this may be, we must of course not use the argument to 
justify indifference. It is meant to prove not that we should 
harden our hearts but train our understandings; that we 
should take more not less pains in our endeavor to be of 
some use in the world ; and not justify the lazy assumption 
that, as it might do mischief, we may wrap ourselves in com- 
fortable indifference. The justification for "play," if we may 
call that play which involves most strenuous labor, must take 
a different ground. One ground is that the energy which 
has had no directly utilitarian aim has been of most essential 
service to mankind ; that, if the world has improved even in 
the sense of being able to support a larger population in 
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moderate comfort, the improvement has been owing not 
simply nor perhaps chiefly to those who have consciously 
labored to redress grievances and remove causes of misery, 
but to men who have pursued intellectual aims, scientific or 
artistic, for the pure love of art or science. The advantage 
to the race at large of wider and more accurate knowledge ; 
the refining and purifying influence of poets and artists who 
have presented new ideals of conduct is too obvious to 
require any expenditure of rhetoric. If we have incompar- 
ably more power over nature, if we have a wider sense of 
human sympathy, a greater abhorrence of brutality and coarse- 
ness, the result is due to people who have had no immediate 
intention of benefiting their neighbors, but have simply given 
full play to their natural impulses. The true moral is not 
that we should disapprove of conduct which is really of such 
essential importance, but that we should admit that, though 
mere utility does not prescribe the immediate end, it supplies 
in another sense an important condition of legitimate activity. 
The founder of positivism condemned a variety of intellect- 
ual pursuits as idle and frivolous. Such investigations as 
Darwin's into the origin of species or the inquiries into the 
constitution of the ether seemed to him to imply a running 
to waste of intellect which should have been applied to the 
service of humanity. I believe, with the great majority of 
his critics, that this is a mistake ; that knowledge can scarcely 
be advanced in any direction without throwing light upon 
knowledge in general ; and that the devotion of some men 
of great powers to minute and apparently remote interests is 
really to be admired because it constantly leads to unforeseen 
and important results. The true doctrine seems to be that it 
is an imperative duty for a man to devote his intellect to 
those purposes, whatever they may be, to which it is most 
fitted. He should not spend upon trifles powers which 
might be serviceable in the most promising lines of inquiry, 
but he should be satisfied, if his pursuit is trifling in appear- 
ance, by the reflection that he is co-operating with the great 
army of inquirers, and that even the smallest achievement 
will have its place and its importance. The parallel error is 
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that which condemns poetry or fiction because it has not a 
distinct moral tagged to it. The man of artistic mind usually 
replies by taking the opposite extreme. Since art must be 
spontaneous and express some genuine emotion, he infers 
that all spontaneous expression of any emotion must be good. 
Then the art which is a mere effeminate luxury or which 
panders to corrupt instinct fancies itself to be justified and 
becomes essentially base in the artistic as well as in the moral 
sense. The true principle is rather that any pursuit deserves 
sympathy and cultivation, which is in fact such as finds a 
proper place in a worthy ideal of human nature and society 
and which requires for success the possession of really 
manly and noble qualities ; but that it is neither necessary nor 
desirable that it should be directed towards the achievement 
of some definite utilitarian purpose. We may fairly desire 
that men should find some worthy employment of their 
energies ; and we may define its worth by its fitness to be 
cultivated in a society where there is room for full develop- 
ment of all the faculties, and where there will be found a 
large field for activity justified sufficiently by its enjoyable- 
ness, only limiting the phrase by adding that it must be enjoy- 
able by vigorous and good men. 

If I have ventured to class Nansen's performance as a 
kind of play, I have tried to make amends for my irreverence 
by explaining that play in this sense of the word includes 
a very large part of the most valuable and elevating human 
activities. Play, that is, may be taken to mean every 
variety of energy which is delightful without reference to 
any ulterior end ; which is made delightful because it implies 
the existence of superabundant vigor, ready to discharge 
itself in other directions than those imposed upon us by the 
absolute material necessities of life, and which may be 
indirectly useful in the highest degree, both in its moral and, 
in what may be called in a wide sense, its educational 
influence. Qualities which would be atrophied for want of 
exercise in the man bound strictly to the ordinary routine of 
supplying daily needs have room to expand and develop. 
There was then much truth at least even in the contentions 
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of our old friends, the muscular Christians. They urged quite 
truly that boys may receive in the play-ground, in the cricket 
field, or on the river, a training not only physical but moral, 
which is an important supplement to that of the school-room. 
Apart from all silly exaggeration, the advantage of such 
things in bringing lads and young men together ; the help in 
forming friendships, and competing with the devil for the 
employment of idle hands, the experience, too, which comes 
from co-operating for a common purpose, managing affairs 
and submitting to discipline, has real advantages of which, 
when concerned in such matters, I certainly formed a high 
estimate. But I am speaking of the principle as applied on a 
larger scale. When we worry ourselves, as we sometimes do, 
about the position of our grandchildren, — a rather needless 
but tempting occupation, — we are tempted to share the 
depressing anticipation that the world is growing dull and 
monotonous, and that their lives will be frittered away in a 
thousand petty sentiments and occupations without any op- 
portunity for cultivating the old simple and manly tastes. 
And then, perhaps, we are tempted to look too leniently 
upon a reversion to the old brutal accompaniments. Many 
games are a mimicry of war, and we begin to think that war 
itself may have its merits as at least the first of games, and 
as giving the widest scope for muscular energy. Nansen's 
enterprise had the merit of suggesting one possible solution 
of the difficulty. His expedition required such qualities as 
would be essential to the military or naval commander ; and 
yet it was for a perfectly peaceful and in some sense even a 
rational end. We can follow every step without regret — 
except perhaps the unfortunate though necessary fate of the 
dogs — and without the least misgivings as to our moral 
approval. His example, it is true, cannot be widely imitated 
in details. Very few of us will ever have a chance of 
going to the North Pole, even if we should think that such 
an adventure would be the most delightful way of spending 
an appreciable portion of our lives. I cannot now attempt 
to suggest any efficient substitute in other fields. But I 
believe that the problem of discovering a pretext for some 
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investment of energy which shall be innocent in itself and 
yet give occasion for preserving and develpping the old 
vigor, once applied to more questionable purposes, may be 
safely left to impetuous and inventive youth. Given courage 
and simplicity and the qualities which make good comrades, 
I hope that they will always be able to find modes of test- 
ing and strengthening themselves. So long as such qualities 
exist, and that will be as long as society is in a moderate healthy 
state, their possessors will recognize in Nansen a congenial 
spirit and be stimulated and encouraged by the record of his 
adventures. 

Leslie Stephen. 
London. 



CITIZENSHIP. 

By citizenship I mean the duties and rights that each mem- 
ber of a political society has towards the state of which 
he forms a part. No other English word, so far as I know, 
fully expresses these complex relations : " patriotism," " na- 
tionality," " suffrage," are all in different ways too narrow. 
If the word itself is a comparatively new one, the idea which 
it expresses is as old as civilized society. It reaches back to 
the time when men first began to group themselves together 
in societies for common life and government more compre- 
hensive than the village and more concentrated and developed 
than the life of the horde or of the tribe. I cannot venture 
into the field of the anthropologist and discuss the possible 
sources of the city, nor am I enough of a philosopher to ex- 
amine the philosophic basis of civic life : I would rather call 
attention to the idea of citizenship as exhibited in different 
stages of the world's history,- i.e., in the western world of Eu- 
rope and America, to which it distinctively belongs. Such 
a survey may suggest to us what conception of citizenship we 
at the end of the nineteenth century may appropriate as our 
own. Every now and again it is well for us to re-examine the 
current terms of our political and social conversation, that we 



